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Se w “4 a. K , ; 65, OOS there, he was created duke of Rodrigo, with the 

iene 3 AY __ fy. Pas Nf _ _ af A. > © be rank of a grandee of Spain, by the Spanish regency, 

eo a ( MS ek. DC Soom a) ( MD Dig 58a AS Vom and was successively made an earl and a marquis, 

(Ss) a by his own government, with a pension of £4,000 

Ss per annum, and a present from parliament of £200, 

i 000. In 1813, after the disasters of Bonaparte in 
i Russia, Lord Wellington forced the passage of the 
‘e° | Bidassoa and entered France. ‘The restoration of  ) 
vas the Bourbons following, and peace taking place | 
a f soon after, he returned to England, and was re- ) 
y warded for his services with a dukedom and a gift 
, J from parliament of £400,000. In July he was | 
( —Z, nominated ambassador extraordinary to France, 

( a and was then sent to the congress at Vienna. He 
was there on the return of Napoleon from Elba, } 
\ and was instantly nominated by the allied sover- 


eiyns, generalissiino of the European troops. In ( 


this capacity he gained the memorable victory at 
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to the wars that had so long desolated Europe. 


{ 
Waterloo which crowned his fame and put an end 
} 
Ie is now a ficld marshal of the forees, master \ 

\ 
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ae general of the ordinance, &c. A partofthe money  ( 
voted him by parliament, amounting in all to more ) 
{ than £800,000, has been appropriated to the pur- — { 
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chase of an estate, on which has been erected for 
4 * / 
“iy hima splendid mansion at the public expense. ? 
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- 7 » alactad s > > r parliament. Feather,’ Wc. ( 
' earl of Mornington, was born in Ireland, May, and subsequently elected a me mber of parti ame nt | 
1769. He was first placed at Eton school, and In 1809, Lord Wellington, then sir Arthur Welles- CHAPTER II. 
) , , y . as lere »?P sula, as commander How Dame Darwell and her relations discuss the stran 
{ then sent to the Military school of Angers, in France. ley, was ordered to the Penin ula, 9 Grn gers.—Aunt Keezy gives her opinion.—Charitable stockings 
) IIe entered the army as an ensign, and rose by in chief of the British forces ; and it is to his great for _, = Foot Indians.—The beggar woman and Dame 
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‘ colonel, in 1793. The next year he commanded tugal, that he is principally indebted for his distin- other.—The alarm. 
 « ait - mé unde . e of York. ruished military reputation. During the time he Wuen good Dame Darwell got to that part of her 
{ a brigade on the continent under the duke of r g : | 
In 1797, he accompanied his brother Lord Welles- commanded in those countries, he was constantly story with which we have closed the last chapter, 
97, he : ’ : 
ley, to India, where he rose to the rank of major opposed to Massena, Marmont, and Soult, three she was accustomed to clasp both of her hands 
’ . . ° . e > ' 
general, and to be governor of Seringapatam. On of the most distinguished French gencrals ; and on together, litt her eyes towurds the heavens and 
‘his return to England, in 1805, he married a lady all oceasions, he proved himself their equal as a shake her head several times very mysteriously ; 
D1 the family of Lord Longford, was sent to Ireland general and as a commander. Tor his services and then say to her auditors, 
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What I have told you is nothing, nothing to 
what is now coming! The carriage drove off, as 
I said, but I could see by the light of the moon 
that the lady leaned out and looked back towards 
Poor lady ! I did 
not then know what she was looking back for! 
Well, I went into the house, and just as I did so 


the Inn till she was out of sight. 


cousin Mariah and aunt Keezy got home from the 
sewing circle, and we all set down in the porch 
together because it was a pleasant moon-shiny 
evening, and when they begun to tell me about 
the sewing circle, | stopped ’em by beginning to 
talk about the handsome gentleman in black and 
the beautiful lady in mourning ; and how she wept. 

“1 expect,” says aunt Keezy, “ she’s just lost 
her father and going home from the funeral.” 

* Perhaps her husband treats her bad,” says 
cousin Mariah ; “ I shouldn't wonder, ‘specially 
as he wouldn’t let nobody wait on her but himself.” 

“ He waited on her coz she preferred it,” said 1 
something quick ; for cousin Mariah, because she 
was an old maid, was always making a slur at 
husband's ; and I always stand up for “em for dear 
George's sake. 

‘‘ Its very mysterious they should propose to 
stay all night and then go away at dark,” says 
aunt Keezy shaking her head. ‘ Did you find out 
their names ?” 

“ No,” said I, “ but I saw on the brass plate on 
the trunk three letters. F. R. M.” 

Aunt Keezy repeated the letters over and over, 
and so did cousin Mariah, but they nor I could 
make nothing of them. Well, we then began to 
talk about the sewing circle. Aunt Keezy said 
she had in all made two shirts, a gown, and hem- 
med four cotton pocket handkerchiefs to clothe the 
nakedness of the little S 


indwich Islanders with ; 


while couzin Mariah said she had made three waist- 


coats, three children’s frocks, and knit six pairs of 


garters since spring for the Flat-Foot Indians, 
Both then began to talk of the virtue of charity 
and benevolence, and cousin Mariah particularly 
the 
stark naked, and if she could she’d have ‘em al! put 


said how immodest it was to let heathen 


yo 
into trowsers rite off. She had such pity for ’em. 
While we were setting talking in this manner and 
they were unrolling and display ing what tliey had 
made, a poor woman and three children came along 
the pike and stopped at the door. The woman, it 
could be seen by the moonlight, was in rags, and 
her old gown was slit so that the bare knee was 
visible; while the two little girls and a boy were 
half-naked, one of them only able to keep her tatters 
The 
poor woman who was Trish, said that she was from 


New-York 


going to Boston where she had a brother; and that 


upon her by holding them up with her hands. 
where her husband had died and was 


she begged her way, for she hadn't seen the colour 
ot a pe nny since many a we ary wee k. I always 
suspected aunt Keezy’s and cousin Mariah’s chari- 
ties were like the Pharisce’s prayers, to be seen of 
men, so I didn’t say any thing but waited to sce 
what would come to pass, 

** Its a plizzint evenin’ ye are enjoyin’ in the 
door leddics, and God bliss ye and long kape the 
roof o'er yer heds,” sez she; “ for its long the roof 
has been over me and mine! I bliss God ye have 
the home 


and the nice cloathin’,and no doubt 


plenty food to yer hunger! Its me and mine is 


»Starvin’ and is naked! God gives the sparrows 


feathers, but to clothe his childer he puts sweet 


/charity into the hearts uf the rich. Is it a shelter 


tlt tt 
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leddies !” 

‘The words and appeal were so pathetic I could 
not help the tears coming into my eyes; but I 
hardened my heart a little minute or two till I should 
see what my cousin and aunt Keezy would do; 
for I knew what I would do! SoI got up and went 
into the tap as if for something. 

“* This is a tavern,” said aunt Keezy sharply ; 
*“and no one need expect to be entertained here 
without pay.” 

“Yes ; goto some of the farmer's houses, if you 
want help,” said cousin Mariah. ‘ I am really 
shocked to sce you go about so woman, with your 
bare knee sticking out so! How immodest! Why 
do you not sew it up?” 

“Its niver a stitch "Il stay, but the first step I 
take tares it out, the cloth is so rotten. I am 
modest, leddies, if lam poor! If you could give me 
an old bit dress, or pe 





“* We have nothing here for you, so tramp with 
your brats,” said aunt Keezy sharply. 

“You'll find lodging among your own class 
somewhere up the pike!” 

Inow came out. ‘ Poor woman,” says I, “ you 
seem very destitute. Have you no other garments 
than those rags for yourself and your children ?” 

* None, marm, so help me the swate Virgin !” 

* They are not sufficient for decency.” 

“That is what I have been telling her,” said 
cousin Mariah with warmth. ‘“ Indeed, woman, 
Iam shocked you should be seen so. You can’t 
be a fit object of charity to have so little modesty. 
That little boy too! Fie! You ought certainly to 
be ashamed to bring such objects before decent 
people 1’ And cousin Mariah covered her eyes to 
keep from seeing such shocking depravity. 

I was now roused. I am never angry except at 
such things as this. SoTI said, but very quietly so 
that she need not suspect, 

“* Hlow many gowns did you make at the sewing 
circle for the Sandwich Islander's, cousin ?” 

‘1 made three child's frocks, three waistcoats 
and knit six pair of garters, they are all to be sent 
out in the first ship!” 

* And how many things did you make, aunt?” 

« Two shirts, a gown, and hemmed four pocket 
handkerchiefs.” 

“Tet me see them,” said Lin the same quiet 
way, as if [ wasn’t thinking at all about the poor 
woman and her children who stood so pitifully out. 


side the door. So they handed them to me with- 


out any suspicion, thinking I was going to admire 
their work and praisve their industry ; for the idea 
of any really charitable destination of their articles 
never once entered their narrow and selfish winds, 
I unrolled the gown and the three frocks, and to 
my delight I saw that the frocks were just the 
children’s sizes and that the dress would be just the 
thing for the mother. 

“ They are very nice garments,” said I.“ These 
are to be your free gifts for the Sandwich Islanders 
and the Flat-Foot Indians, are they not?” said LI. 

* Yes, we give them in charity,” both answered 
with asort of Pharisaic exultation, wishing to give 
But I knew 
them both quite as well as they knew themselves, 
So I said, 

“ Then Heaven has rewarded your charity by 
bringing the Sandwich Islanders to your door in- 
stead of waiting to have the clothes take a long 
voyage to hunt them up. 


mea high notion of their charity. 


and I always hated all hypocrisy. 


I willbe the dispenser 





and a bit of bread ye'll give me for my babes, good } 


oe 


—— 


L 
of your charity good aunt. Here, poor Sandwich “ 
Islander,” said I, turning to the woman and hand. 
ing her the gown, “ here is a gown this good lady 
in spectacles has just finished for you. ‘Take it 
and give her many thanks for it!” 

The poor woman took it, and knelt right down 
before aunt Keezy and poured out a volume of the 
most grateful benedictions upon her and her chil- 
dren and her children’s children. In the meantime 
I had unrolled the three frocks, and given one to 
each of the children, saying to them, 

“ My poor little Flat-Foot Indians whom Provi- 
dence has sent to my door, here isa frock for each 
of you this good lady (pointing to cousin Mariah) 
Take them and thank her for 
thinking of you in your destitution.” 

The children took the frocks, (they were ten, 
eight, and six years old, the boy being the least) 


has made for you. 


and all three imitating their mother dropped on 
Mariah. 
There is no describing the consternation and utter 
astonishment both Keezy and cousin 
Mariah. ‘They first looked at me and then at the 


poor woman, then at the gown, which the next 


their naked knees down before cousin 


of aunt 


moment she took forcible possession of, abusing the 
innocent woman as a thief and unpostor ; the latter 
looked as angry as she dared to be; for she canght 
my eye and saw that I was not only in earnest but 
But for that she 
cued her frocks also. 


very indignant. would have res- 


“Give back the gown, aunt,” I said firmly. 
“Itis the woman’s! You made it, or profess to 
have made it for charity. Charity has sent hither her 
Restore it to her!” Aunt 
Keezy sulkily obeyed, and both looked angry and 


hand-maid to receive it. 
mortified. I continued, * This is your charity! 
This is your pious benevolence ! Spend your time 
making up clothing for heathens on the other side 
of the world who may never be benefitted by them, 
and letting the naked heathens that God sends to 
your very feet pr rish! This kind of charity is not 
of Heaven! Itis not angel's charity! A truly be- 
nevolent woman’s heart will bleed for the naked 
Irish woman as freely as for the Sandwich Island 
hast the 
the holy 
Deliver me from that morbid charity which shed 


woman. Give while thou poor with 


thee,’ is the language of Scripture. 
tears because savages go bare-foot, and turn a deaf 
ear to the prayers of the poor in a Christian land. 
Tell your sewing-circle they will find Sandwich 
Island savages and Flat-Foot Indians around their 
own doors. Hf you had given to this woman but a 
pocket handkerchief, or offered her food, 1 would 
have believed in your Sandwich Island charity 
But now I would not give a fig for it. 1 could put 
all the true charity you both possess in the eye of 
a cambric needle and then you couldn't find it with 
double patent spectacles * 

You will see I was up; but if any thing moves 
me it is meanness and low views in people who 
pretend to be saints. Aunt Keezy and cousin 


Mariah wanted the minister (who was a_bach- 
elor) to think they were so very charitable ; and 
to the of it 
every body knew who gave to the Sandwich Is- 


lander and knit stockings for the Flat-Foot Indians ; 


also have merit in the world; for 


but nobody knew who gave to the poor in secret! 
Well, they looked at me and at one another ; and 
then cousin Mariah burst out a sobbing and aunt 


Keezy looked as angry as a thunder cloud. 


“© I declare, couzin Hetty,” cried Mariah, “ “"@ 


is cruel and shameful !” 
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“ It is outrageous,” thundered aunt Keezy. 

“ Very well,” said I very quietly ; for I was 
calm again now I had had my say; “ who gave 
\ you the calico for the dresses, aunt Keezy ?” 

( She didn’t answer and I replied, “* Wasn't it I? 
Didn't [ give you both material for all—the cotton, 
yarn, and thread, and even the needles? In a word 





is there any thing either of you have on your backs 
that I did not give you. Lave you not been fed, 

lodged and clothed by me, one of you for five years, 

and you aunt Keezy for seven? What I have given 
} these poor people is my own !” 
. * You ought to be ashamed to throw up our 
dependence on you, to us,” cried aunt Keezy, now 
fairly mad. 
) “It is ungenerous to boast of your charities in 
this manner,” cried cousin Mariah. 

““I did not boast. I spoke of them to humble 
{ you, and to show you that you are just as depen- 

dent upon me as that poor woman, for lodging, 
) food and clothing to-night. What you have on is 
mine ; and it would be just to make you both take 
it off and clothe this poor woman with it!” 

ITere both burst out a erying and took on so that 
L told them they should both go at once if they did 
I had 
given them a good lesson and a good lecture, and 
that was all I 


gone out of my own house than turned out poor 


not stop, when they made shift to be quiet. 
wanted; for | would sooner have 


aunt Keezy, who though a close, narrow-minded 
woman was too simple to take any care of herself ; 
and cousin Mariah - liked all but for her being 
over religious. But the lesson I 


gave them did 


them both good. It made them more humble, and 
gave them a better notion of what was true ch rity. 

* Now,” says I,“ that you needn't call me un- 

} just and aecuse me of being like an Indian in taking 
back what L have once bestowed, if to-morrow you 
will price these articles according as the society 
values them, I will pay you the money for them. 
Now, good woman,” said I, © come in with your 
children, and let us try on the dresses, but first they 
must be well serubbed.” ' 

So I took ’em through to the kitchen and first 

gave them a hearty meal, and it did me good, and 
the poor mother too, to sce the little brats devour 
the bread and butter. After they had got through 

1 had them al! put in a tub and the cook and her 
girl washed them from head to heel. 1 then put 
them all in one bed next the kitchen, meaning to 
get something ready that night to complete their 
wardrobe when they got up in the morning ; for 
not a rag they had worn was fit to put on again, 
and I made Dick burn them in the stable yard. 
‘The poor woinan T let sleep in the same room with 
her children, meaning to help out her wardrobe in 
the morning from mine. ‘The grateful creature! 
1 could hardly get her off to bed for her blessings 
and prayers. Well, aunt Keezy and cousin Mariah 
set to work altering and making up little articles 
for the children to put on, glad of an opportunity 
We sat up till it 
was quite late, cutting out and sewing together ; 


to redeem their eredit with me. 


the clock had just struck ten, when cousin Mariah, 
who had uncommonly sharp ears, stopped and 
listened and said she thought she heard a child 
crying. 

“ It is one of the poor woman’s,” T said “ T will 
go and see if the little baby hasn't fallen out of bed !” 
So I took a light and went out of the little parlor 
‘across the kitchen and opened the door of the room. 


/They were all asleep, the poor woman having her 
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little boy fast asleep by her side, no doubt having 
got up to get him to lay by her. All was still. I 
went back to the room and had hardly taken up my 
work, when we all thought we heard the ery of a 
child. We paused and listened. It was not re- 
peated, and aunt Keezy set down the sound to 
the cat. 

“ Tt was like a cat,” said I, “ but there is the 
cat on the chair under the window.” 

“Then what could it have been?” cried cousin 
Mariah, looking pale. 

** Perhaps some strange cat!” said I. 

Thad hardly spoken when I heard it again 
louder than before. It was a sharp, loud ery, but 
seemed a good distance off. We all started and 
looked in the direction of the sound and listened 
attentively and with beating hearts. 

“It must be the boy,” I said, after waiting a 
little while. ‘ He has probably cried out in his 
sleep.” 

“ It did not sound like a boy’s cry,” said aunt 
Keezy. “ It was a baby’s, if ever a baby cricd in 
the world.” 

* No neighbor has a baby within half a mile of 
here. It can’t be,” I said positively. 

* There it is again,” exclaimed Mariah, running 
to me and catching firm hold of me. 

Sure enough we heard it now loud and distinct. 
It was plainly the ery of a good lusty baby. It 
did not now go like the wail ofa cat, but emitted 
full and clear notes that were not to be mistaken. 

* It comes from the further end of the house,” 
said aunt Keezy, who had now caught hold of 
cousin Mariah as fast as she had hold upon me. 

* From the Court Chamber,” gasped the latter. 
The child 


continued to ery and wholly at a loss to explain it, 


I was perplexed and confounded. 


I took up the light and determined to proceed at 
once in the direction of the sounds. Aunt Keezy 
would have dissuaded me, asseverating that it must 
be a ghost, especially as my husband George had 
died in that distant Bat I knew George 


hadn't a ery like a six month's baby and I reso- 


room. 


lutely resolved to see the matter to the bottom. 
Afraid to be left alone and yet equally afraid to 
accompany me, they followed me with trembling 
steps along the passage from which the cries still 
came louder and louder. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Ilow Dame Darwell led the way to the Court Chamber 
low all but the good hostess were frigitened.—What was 
discovered in the Court Chamber.—The Silver Bottle. —Dame 
Darwell’s sympathy.—The note and package.—The ill-will of 


aunt Keezy and cousin Mariah.—The Quart Mug succumbs 
to “ The Silver Bottle.” 


The passage you know, from my little sitting 
room to the Court Chamber is very long, so it took 
me some time to get to the door of the room, es- 
pecially as aunt Keezy was holding on by one arm 
and cousin Mariah by the other. I hadn't been in 
the room since the strange gentleman and lady had 
left it, intending to leave it till morning to be cleaned 
up. Well, the cries as I got to the door were right 
lusty and strong, and there was now no mistaking 
it for any thing else but a baby. 

** Don’t open the door for the world !” cried aunt 
Keezy trembling behind me in every limb. 

“ It may be an evil spirit in the shape of a baby,” 
said cousin Mariah pulling me back. 

* I do not fear it if it is,” I said boldly. “| 
have a clear conscience. It is a baby and a real 
one, of that Iam positive ; but how it ever got 
into the Court Chamber is a mystery !” 


I then tried to open the door and it was locked ? 


This startled me, I confess. ‘The key wasn’t ip © 
the door, but I saw it lying on the floor at my feet. 

I picked it up and put it into the lock, resolved at 
once to see the end of all this. The child, hearing 
perhaps the noise of the key, stopped crying. 

* It’s gone,” said aunt Keezy. 

“ It's frightened away whatever it was,” echoed 
cousin Mariah; but neither of them seemed to have 
gained any more courage with this idea. 

“ It has only stopped erying to listen,” I said ; 
and then unlocked the door and threw it wide open, 
I must say I was a little tremulous in my nerves, 
on opening the door, because it was so odd a 
baby should be heard erying there at that time of 
night and no mother in the room that I knew of. 
So I stood in the door way a minute and looked in 
before I entered. 1 held the candle above my head 
to take a view of the room. All scemed just as it 
should be. ‘The easy chair stood in its corner ; the 
stuffed rocking chairs sat up one each side of the 
mantle; the things in the chamber were just as 
neat as if the lady and gentleman had not been in 
it. But I could see no baby. The white dimity 
curtains of the bed were down and drawn close as 
usual. I couldn't sce into it therefore, and there I 
I could hear 
nothing and began really to feel queer about the ery 


ee eee eee 


kept my cyes fixed and listened. 


we'd heard coming from the chamber, when all at 
once we heard it from behind the curtain’s of the 
bed so sudden and so loud and cleer, that aunt 
Kee zy yt Hed out louder still with mortal fear, and 
cousin Mariah sereamed “murder” at the top of her 
lungs and sunk right down on the floor in the door 
way. I must confess the ery was so sudden and 
sharp in the silence that was a moment before it, 
that my heart leaped into my throat. But I was 
not frightened, only startled. The ery too was 
not only loud but right down angry, as if the baby 
and 


after stopping and listening a little while 


then hearing nothing more had set up afresh. I 


a tin ia i 


walked strait to the bed and lifted the curtains with 
one kand and put the light im with the other, and 
there sure cnough lay a handsome little fat baby 
about seven months old, right in the middle of the , 
bed with a pillow each side of him to keep him \ 
from rolling out. Ile liad kicked the coverlid down \ 
and lay there with a silver nursing bottle held tight { 
in one of his little dimpled hands. As soon as he 
saw the light he stopped half way in a vigorous 
sereech and looked up into my face, the tears glis- 
tening like little diamonds of dew on his checks, ) 
If ever I was surprised at anything, said Dame 
Darwell, it was when TI saw this little fellow lying 
in the middle of my best bed without my knowing 
no more how he ever came there than the man in 
the moon! I did’nt seream nor faint, but stood a | 
full minute kind o’ petrified, looking down at the  { 
dear little innocent. “There he lay lon king at me { 
a minute and then smiled and then thrusc the tube of 
the silver bottle in his mouth and began tosuck away | 
vigorously for a little while, when be ing reminded 
that it was empty he set up a pitiful ery and looked 
at meso imploringly ! [couldn't resist stooping right 
down and kissing the little dear, and I believe I | 
dropped a tear on it’s little cheek, it looked so inno- 
centand helpless. I then told aunt Keezy, who was 
looking at the baby with wonder and fear, to hold 
the light; and took up the little fellow in my arms ! 
andheld him off to take a good look athim to see if I 
had ever seen it before. But I never had scen any J) 
baby like it, and my curiosity was roused to know 


how it come there. The little stranver, however,’ 











* was resolved to give me no time for the indulgence 
of curiosity ; for he put up his pretty lip and be- 
gan to show cry, and then thrust his little silver 
bottle into its mouth and began to draw at it. I 
saw at once what the little fellow wanted and sent 
cousin Mariah, who had got over her fright and 





was trying to guess who the baby belonged to, to 

make up a fire in the kitchen and bvil it some 
milk. 

I hadn't more than got the words “ boiled milk” 
out of my mouth when the boiled milk the gentle- 
man had ordered flashed on my mind! I then 
thought how [ had found the child in the room 
they had left, and that the mystery was solved! 
The boiled milk must have been ordered for this very 
baby ! and they had gone away and forgotten it! 

It was queer enough! I couldn't think a mother 
and father could forget their child and leave it 
behind at an Inn; but then there was the child in 
their bed and they had departed ! 
Surprise to aunt Keezy. 


I mentioned my 


“It may be their's if they brought a baby with 
’em and went off without having it again,” said 
( aunt Keezy. 


ee ae eee 


* Did they have a baby?” 
** Not that I saw or heard,” said I quite struck 
) aback with this doubt; for sure enough they had 
{not brought any baby with them. This I confessed 
to aunt Keezy, who said very sensibly, 

* Well, if they didn’t bring no baby with ‘em I 


don't sce how they could have left one.” 


——— 


‘It might have been born here,” ealled out 

cousin Mariah from the passage, she having over- 

heard aunt Keezy’s remark. “ I've read of such 

, things in novels.” 

) “It couldn’t have been born six months old,” 
said I laughing; “ for the child is fall that if not 

, more.” 

} “‘Hfow can you tell its age, cousin Hetty ?” 

» said Mariah, vexed at my laughing, “Iam sure 
all babies look the same age and 


looks to me.” 


have the same 


I didn’t care to argue the mutter with cousin 
, Mariah, who would probably never be any wiser 
{ about babies than she was then, being such a econ- 
firmed old maid as she was ; and as the little fellow 


| began to grow very impatient for his bottle to be 
filled I told her to hurry with the milk, while I sat 
down in a rocking chair and began to soothe the 
little fellow, wondering all the while where it had 
§ come from, for I had gave up the notion they had 
left it. 


for it was so fat and chubby with black eyes anda 


While [ was thinking and admiring it, 


good deal of silky brown hair, what the gentleman 
 ~=had said to me at supper about Providence some- 

times gratifying our wishes in more ways than one, 
{ flashed upon my mind ; and for a minute or two I 
(began to feel very superstitious, and began to think 
) that the child had come to my roof in a supernatural 
way. The morel thought upon it, the less super- 
stitious I felt, but the more the idea began to take 
) hold of my mind that the babe was his and that he 


/ 


had sounded me with the intention to leave it with 


me. I mentioned my belief to aunt Kee zy, who 
) said, in her dry way, 

, “It is all very probable if th — 

) alls y provanie if the gentleman and 
¢ lady had only brought the child with them.” 

) 7 } 

) Here I was all afloat again. 


That they brought 
no child with them I was very well assured. Yet 
was a 
sucking bottle in his hand, and boiled milk had 
sbeen ordered! 


/ 







here was a child left in their room—here 


It all looked very like being the ir’s, 
ybut then, as aunt Keezy said, “ if they didn't brir 


or 
1g 
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a child how should they have left one,” at least one 
six months old? If it had been a new born baby 
then it would all have been easily accounted for. 

By this time cousin Mariah had heated the milk, 
sweetened it, and brought it in, and I filled the 
silver bottle, and put itto the impatient little rogue’s 
mouth, who could hardly be kept quiet till it came. 
As soon as he found he could draw something from 
the tube besides air, he began to pull away with 
a vigor and zeal that made usall laugh. Now, he 
was quict, | had time to talk over the whole matter 
about him. Aunt Keezy first proposed carefully to 
examine his blanket and robes, for he was wrapped 
in a fine merino blanket bound with blue silk ribbon 
and his dress was very elegantly worked. We 
made a thorough search but there was no name or 
initials upon them. 

** T will look about the bed and see if those who 
placed him here haven't left some articles,” said 
cousin Mariah, beginning the search with com- 
mendable curiosity. 

** And I will look round the room and see if any 
thing is to be found in it,” said aunt Keezy. Ina 
minute afterwards cousin Mariah drew out from 
beneath the counterpane a large and neat package 
tied with scarlet tape, und at the sume instant aunt 
Keezy discovered lying on the pin cushion under 
the glass a billet addressed to Mistress DaRWELL, 
Ilostess, 

Both uttered exclamations and run to me with 
their prizes. 

* Now we shall see ?” cricd cousin Mariah be- 
But I took it from her. 
* The mystery will be cleared up,” 


ginning to untie the parcel. 
exclaimed 
aunt Keezy, who had a perfect horror of every thing 
at all mysterious. 

The note was unsealed, and written with pencil. 
The direction was written in a delicate hand, per- 
feetly lady-like. I could not help thinking of the 
pale, sweet face in mourning as I looked at it. I 
opened it and read first to myself, for I did not 
like always to make aunt Keezy, and my cousin 
my confidants, and then read aloud ; 

You 


may never, never behold me again, yet 1 am about 


Deak Mapam—L am a stranger to you! 


to 
entrust to you what is dearer to me than lifte—my 


to cast myself upon your heart. I am about 
infant child! Circumstances of the most painful 
character, which [ cannot at present control and 
which may bind me till death releases me from this 
sad world, compel me to deny myself longer the 
blessed privilege of a mother. L must seperate 
from my child, perhaps never more to clasp it to 
my bleeding bosom. 1 have been three days seek- 
ing somewhere to leave it—to leave it among 


But 
The hour of delay 


strangers—unknowing and unknown. no 
where could I desert it hitherto. 
cannot be extended. Providence I feel has brought 
me to your roof. Your heart is kind—for your 
voice and face are kindly and benevolent. I have 
had repeated to ine your language at the table, and 
my heart has confidence in you. ‘To you, then, 
dear madam, I entrust my little boy—my babe! 
I atin com- 


my heart’s idol. God forgive me, uf 


mitting acrime. But it is not mine to choose. I 


must part with my babe! I shall leave it in the 


bed, 


clothing. 


With it you will also find a package of its 
Take my child, cherish it tenderly for 
the poor mother’s sake, who is denied the trust she 
now makes over to you witha broken heart.” 

This wasall. ‘I'he paper was blistered as if with 


tears fallen upon it, and the hand writing though 





- 
delicate was tremulous, and towards the last hurried. © 
When I had done reading it we all looked in 
silence at each other and then opened the package. 
It contained a dozen beautiful infant robes, and _ ) 
slips, caps and under robes, and all was rich and 
beautifully made up. 

* Now only think!” ejaculated aunt Keezy, 
lifting both her hands and lost in amazement. ) 

‘ Was ever the like!” repeated cousin Mariah 
in a tone of unlimited wonder, when I had laid open 
the contents of the bundle. 

I sat silent and thinking with the note inmy , 
hand. I was wondering how that baby had got into 
the house and I not know it. I make known my 
perplexity to aunt Keezy, who said, 

‘* Did they not bring it in under a cloak ?” 

“No. The lady wore a close habit; and the 
gentleman threw off his cloak as soon as he got 
out of the carriage.” 

Perhaps the child was brought in, in a trunk ?” 
ventured cousin Mariah. 

“ The trunk was not brought in,” I said; “ But 
I do recollect now what was brought in, and that 
was the very thing! It was a large travelling 
basket, like a champaign basket. ‘The negro man 
carried it and I noticed that the lady was very 
anxious and careful about it and spoke to him three 
or four times to be careful how he bore it! ‘That 
was it! ‘I'he little dear, was in that basket!” I 
exclaimed with satisfaction. 

“ ‘There is no doubt,” said aunt Keezy, shaking 
her head. 


‘ 


“ How very extraordinary!’ exclaimed cousin 
Mariah, looking at the same time very grave. 

« The basket 
was cafried back to the carriage just as it was 


“ ‘That is the way it was,” I said. 
brought in. Now I can see why the poor mother 
came back three times to the room before she could 
if 
they had been trying to leave it at sowe place all 


finally tear herself away. I shouldn't wonder 
along the road, but her heart couldn't trust any 
body with it.” 

“It's a pity she hadn't left it somewhere else 
than here,” exclaimed cousin Mariah looking coldly 
upon the little fe llow, as he lay upon my lap happily 
sucking away at his silver bottle and looking round 
at times with his handsome black eyes on each of 
them, and then smiling up into my face as if he 
thought I was his mother. I shed tears for the 
poor mother when I read the note over again and} 
saw him suiling up into my face, and kissing hin I 
said, 

* You shall be mine now my babe. Iwill bea 
mother to you from this time,” said I. And nobly 


did you keep your promise, good kind Dame Dar- 





well, for but lam going in advance ofthestory. — | 


* Why do you wish he had been left somewhere 
else 7?” I asked cousin Mariah, continued the good 
dame, when I heard her say that. 

** Because it is likely to be a seandal in the 
neighborhood to have it here !” 
* A scandal!” | repeated. 

« They will not believe the story, and people may 


say it’s—it's ——” here cousin Mariah hesitated. 
oe Vy hose 
** Mine—or aunt Keezy’s.” 


I didn’t laugh, for | was too sorrowful on the 


wor mother’s account; but I said, 
} 


* Poople 


| will be no more likely to believe the one 


story than the other a 


I don’t know whether they took this reply of 


I did not mean dG 


mine as a compliunent or not. 



























, about the cluild’s 


?) 


* for one, for | was vexed at their suspicions. ‘* The 


child shall be mine and be called mine if people 
like,” said I. 

“ Perhaps it was not born in due wedlock,” said 
aunt Keezy. ‘“ In that case it is a disgrace to 
keep it. I speak for your good, niece.” 

“ The child is entrusted to my protection. 
Whether its mother is married or not is nothing to 
the purpose. ‘The child is just the same child—and 
has the same eyes, lips and smile as if it had been 
born in wedlock. When you can show me that it 
is not a helpless baby and does not need my pro- 
tection, I will then talk with you, aunt Keezy. 
Providence has sent it to me instead of giving me 
one of my own, and from this day I am its mother.” 

They both wanted to say something more ; but I 
wouldn't suffer them to speak; for I well knew 
that the legetimacy or illegetimacy of the child 
didn’t trouble their consciences. ‘They were only 
thinking how that the child might possibly be a 
rival in the possession of my property, which on 
my death they had expectations of inheriting be- 
tween them. So I took the baby to my own bed room 
and from that night IT never knew any difference 
I forgot to 
say that on the silver bottle of the dear boy was 


between it and one that was my own. 


the same engraving of an eagle treading on a ser- 
pent’s head, I saw on the harness and door of the 
carriage, and that the letter M, was underneath. 
The next day when the painter came to me and 
asked me what name he should paint on the sign 
board, I told him to paint a “ silver bottle,” and 
put the words * The Silver Bottle,” under it; and 
called “ ‘Tur 


ever since then the Inn has been 


‘ 9 
Sitver Borr.e. 


At this point good Dame Darwell used to end her 
story of my * discovery lying between two pillows 


in the middle of the best bed in the Court Chamber.” 

CHAPTER V. 

would slander Dame Darwell 
Marinh and aunt Keezy were 


evil 


llow 


touching my birth 


certain persons 


llow cous 


vexed that people wouldn't slander them Dame Darwell 
receives u eall from the miaistes A question arises touching 
my having been christened Lam at length christened 


The foregoing narrative of my “ discovery,” not 
birth, I have given in the words of the excellent 
Dame Darwell, as I have a hundred times heard 
her relate it, not only to me in person, when I was 
old enough to understand, but also to all her neigh- 
bours and most of her old guests when they came 
one of them ever failed to ask her 


again; for not 


why she had changed the name of the Inn, to 


“ The Silver Bottle,” which inquiry always gave 
her a fine opportunity for re lating the story 

There were some envious, i!l-willed people who 
said that Dame Darwell knew more about that 


baby than she pretended to! But their slanderous 
whisperings had no effect upon the respectable and 
discreet portion of the community, who rejected 
the suspicion atonce; for no character stood 
the 


These suspicions and whisperings of slanderous 


fairer 
than that of the hostess of Silver Bottle Inn. 
tongues did not ever happen to fix upon * aunt 
Keezy,” or “ cousin Mariah,” whereat, if I inay 
credit the good dame, they were not a little vexed ; 
for, although, they would have mdignantly d 

nounced any one who would insinuate that they, 
either of them, knew more about that baby than 
people 


when they found no body even thought or hinted 


thie y would hke other should know ; yet 


Inysterious appearance in Fr icr- 


not a little chagrin d. 
7 


SOUL 


fence to themselves, the y we! 


Y By the third day after my discovery, nota 
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that knew Dame Darwell but had heard of the 
baby left at her Inn by a gentleman and lady in 
black who came ina double barouche with bay 
horses, and went away after dark ; and every body 
paid a special visit to Dame Darwell to see the 
baby and hear her account of the strange affair. 
She took every body into the Court Chamber and 
showed them the bed and just how the child was 
lying in it, and then showed them the silver bottle 
and the clothing and read the note to them. 
Among these visiters was the minister, who coming 
home from his journey on the afternoon of the third 
day and hearing of the matter, put on his hat, took 
his cane and walked across the meadows to the 
Inn. 

Dame Darwell who was sitting at her window 
with the baby (that is myse/f) in her arms feeding 
it with pap, while cousin Mariah was making a 
night gown for it, and aunt Keezy cutting out a 
night cap—both being perfectly broken in by Dame 
Darwell to submission outwardly, but inwardly 
hating the little stranger with all their hearts. 

‘© T declare if there isn’t the minister crossing 
the style!” said the good Dame. “ How glad I 
am to see him.” 

The minister who was a mild-looking, plainly- 
dressed man of five and forty, with a large nose 
and spectacles, entered and saluted the hostess, 
So 1 hear 


you have had an addition to your family !” 


** Good evening, mistress Darwell! 


This was spoken in such a sly way that Dame 
Darwell blushed, looked down and laughed, and 
then answered, 

* Yes, Doctor! Here he 
boy-baby as ever was seen !’’ And she held up the 
little fellow, that 1s 


is a fine seven months 


myself, to the view of the min- 
ister. Ile looked at me steadily through his spee- 
ticles, says Dame Darwell, full a minute without 
a word; now peering at me this way and now 
that ; now examining my eyes, then my nose, and 
then my mouth; then taking a general view, as if 
he was trying to find out a resemblance between 
But he 
foiled, for he slowly and negatively shook his head. 
: Darwell!” 


‘© He is indeed, Sir, and rood as hie ts rood look- 


me and some of his parishione rs. was 


« A fine boy, mustres 


ing. He sleeps all night without waking and 
takes a two hours nap before dinner. He has 
hardly cried once since I have had him.” 

“ "That speaks well for your care of the little 


‘ 


the 
have come by him in a very singular fashion, Mrs. 
Darwell!” 

* Yes, indeed, Doctor, you n 
the 


round as if he knew we were talking of it.” 


stranger,” said minister, But you seem to 


ay well say that, 


little dear! Sce how he rolls lus black eyes 


Dame Darwell then began to rel the whole 


story as the reader has it, from the first appearance 


{ ! ) 
ol the Ccarmaye on the pine Griving > 19 the 


1 qoor, 
l ; 


* best bed” 


to my discovery in the lying between 
two pillows grasping a silver sucking bottle and 
tears glistening on mi) checks. After she had got 
through, the Rey. Doctor placed his hands across 


the top of his stick, rested his chin upon his hands 


and began to look very thoughtful. After a little 
time, he raised his head, k | Dame Darwell full 
in the face and then vazing upon me, said, 

* "This is very, very ext i 


in l nheerd of,” echoed unt h 
‘* Strange enough,” said cousin M ih 
* It's a blessed Providence,” added good Dam« 


Darwell benevolently. 


** Let me look at the note, worthy mistress Dar. “ 


well ?” asked his reverence. 

He took it and read it carefully over twice. He 
examined the texture of the paper and the hand- 
writing with great particulurity and then returned 
it to her, saying, 

* Itis lady like and scholarly in its style and ap- 
pearance. ‘The child's mother was an educated 


woman. She was also a fecling woman. Some 


circumstances which none but Providence can 
fathom, have led her to this seeming act of cruelty. 
There have been circumstances in families which 
render the concealment of the birth of children ex- 
pedient. It would seem they were man and wife 
or why travel together and leave it together with 
such unity! If the child had been illegitimate there 
seems no necessity why the father should be a 
party to its desertion, or why the mother should 
feel herself compelled to act as she has done, and 
If she had not 
his wife he would have deserted both mother and 
child. she 


would not have deserted her child to have followed 


evidently against her heart. been 


If she had not been married to him 


him. It is all very inexplicable,” he said, after a 


ss 


moment's silence ; ** and the more I examine into 
the motives that led to this act, the more difficult 
1 find it to reconcile it with any plausible cause. 
We io 
watch over it with the same care as if its parents 
it ; the 
parents may stand in with reference to each other, 


must leave the event Providence who will 


had not deserted for whatever relation 


the infant is one of God’s creatures, and of those of 
whom Christ said ‘ suffer them to come unto me 
and forbid them not; for of such is the Kingdom 
of Heaven.’ ‘Think you have there entrusted to 
you, Mistress Darwell, an heir of Christ’s Kingdom, 
and you will not need any other motive for the 
exercise of your well-known benevolence.” 

This view of the matter taken by the minister 
was deeply gratifying to Dame Darwell and not a 
litle humbling to the two spinsters, who had taken 
a very different and less charitable view of the affair 

“* | knew 


you would say I did right in keeping 


the dear child, Doctor,” said Dame Darwell with 


tender emotion; ** some of my friends advised me 
But I could not 
W hiile 


my head and a bed and fi 


to send it to the Overscer. listen 


to such a pre I have a house 


posit on. 


over 


this little fellow 


, 
0a to cut, 


shall share them with ni 
* Your feelings do you honor, Mistress Darwell,” 
dha 


conduct in you, knowing 


said the mimster! “IT sho ve looked for no other 


course of 


do. 


you as well as I 
The little stranger is truly fortunate in finding 
I doubt not the parents 
Dar- 
the minister with a benevolent smile. 


so excellent a protector. 
had previous knowledge of you, good Dam« 
well,” added 


The worthy hostess coloured and looked down ; 


for it always embarrassed Dame Darwell to be 
compli rented upon he r qualities of the heart. If 
she was complimented for her eood looks she would 
laugh and say something pleasant back again ; but 
wien shi was praisca OU! lier charitics she looked 


modest nee. 


aown in 


“Is there ne the dre ‘ left with it, 


nor any clue to the child’s name?” asked the 
i ste nm « tt 1 
Nothing except the ¢ and the letter on the 
lver bott said ]) 1) r 
“ Let he bott 
‘ Cou 1) Mariah br the ID) tor the bottic out 
of the cuphe I lam trying tow nitbyg ng) 
( l VE Villt / 
it pap, Doctor, for I think now its got no mother, 


a 








¢g 


oe 


) 
} 


—— oe 
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> the best thing will to be to wean it; for I think it “They evidently were christian people and } and they will reply with a death groan or a heavy © 





? 


) 





is full seven, if not eight months old. Here is the 
bottle, sir. ‘They filled it and left the child sucking 
it and he went to sleep I suppose ; and it was when 
he awoke and found it empty that he set up the 
cry that we first heard.” 

The minister took the silver bottle and closely 
examined the cypher, which was an eagle with one 
foot upon the head of a serpent and the other 
grasping the writhing folds. Beneath was the letter 
M, beautifully engraved. I have it before me 
while I write. 

*“ This would seem to be a means, though a very 
uncertain one,” said the minister, “ of ascertaining 
the parentage of the child. By an advertisement 
in the papers accurately describing this cypher and 
the initial letter, perhaps the family name might be 
discovered. I would advise this course to be at 
once taken.” 

But to this step Dame Darwell was decidedly 
opposed. She said she already loved me too much 
to think of giving me up and that if any body came 
for the child it certainly would not be the parents 
who had left it; and as for resigning it to any re- 
lations she positively would not. “ If it wasn’t 
necessary their child should have been left here, 
they would not have left it,” was her argument, 
“ If they want it again they know where to come 
for it. 


Who is an advertisement to benefit, but, 


orthodox to have this music book by them. They 
doubtless christened their child.” 

** I have thought of giving him that name,” said 
Dame Darwell slightly hesitating. 

*“ What name?” 

“That on the paper. 


asked the minister. 

It was what first struck 
my eye when I unrolled the caps, and it seemed to 
me that that was the name Providence sent for it.” 

“It is a very odd name for a child,” said his 
reverence smiling. 

*T confess it is odd ; but there itis on the paper, 
and it seems as plain to me that it ought to be the 
child’s name as if his mother had writ it there.” 

“So you mean to call him “ Little Marlboro’, 
and nothing more?” asked the minister. 

** Yes, if there is no objection to it in the christ- 
ening,” answered Dame Darwell; * for I want him 
christened and properly named ; for no one knows 
I should be 
uneasy if | thought it was a little heathen !” 


whether he has been christened, and 


« Little Marlboro’ is a very good name, and is 
the title of a tune which I am partial to. A very 
good name for a tune, Mistress Darwell, but not so 
appropriate for a child,” he said with a quiet smile. 

«« Now I think it is very pretty,” said Dame 
Darwell, looking affectionately down upon me as 
I was laying in her lap perfectly comfortable. 
“ Itty Marly, dear itty Marly! See him smile! 


sigh—** O dear, | wish I could; but every thing 
is against me.” And then their cadaverous looks 
are enough to give common men the blues or some- 
thing worse. How common such characters are. 


** T have seen them, 

Like boding owls, creep into tods of ivy, 

And hoot their fears to one another nightly.”’ 
A word to the fearful and trembling. Do you 
know that while you are brooding over the imag- 
inary evils of life, the springs of your existence are 
rapidly drying up? Ina few more years—perhaps 
days—you will waste the vital energies of life and 
sink into the grave, decrepid and worn out, when 
you are but in the meridian of life. It is true as 
‘Thompson says— 


* Desponding fear, of feeble fancies full 

Weak and unmanly, loosens ever power.” 
Have faith and courage. Look above and be- 
yond the gloomy circle in which you move and 
instead of lurking in mouldy church yards, among 
rusty bones and broken skulls, hie away to the 
bright and beautiful in nature. You will yet be 


men again. ‘here is hope even for you. ‘Take a 


fresh start this delightful morning and shake your- 
selves thoroughly from the sluggish weights of 
despondency and sorrow declaring with the poet, 


My heart ts firm 
There’s nought within the compa 


| s of humanity 
But | would dare and do.” 


Courage then, courage. Rise with the deter- 
perhaps some wicked relation the poor mother has The dear little fellow knows his name already !” mination never to sink again, nor sit desparingly 
' broken her heart to hide her child from! No, “ Well Mrs. Darwell, you are at liberty to do as beneath the harrow of despondency. With this 





Doctor. Let me keep the child as Providence and 


Iam able to 


support it and to do by it handsomely when I die!” 


its parents have entrusted it to me. 


Here Dame Darwell saw aunt Keezy and cousin 
Mariah exchange secret glances and then look very 
black at me, though they did not dare to betray 
openly their feelings. Dame Darwell only smiled, 
for she loved to punish their selfishness, which 
would have barred and cast a cloud over her 
charities. 

The minister after a little reflection approved of 
her course, saying that the only way was to leave 
the clearing up of the mystery to that Providence 
Suddenly 


an idea seemed to flash upon the good man’s mind. 


which governs and unfolds all events. 


He looked very seriously a moment at the child 
and then said, 

** Is it possible this child has not been baptized, 
Mrs. Darwell. What name do you eall it?” 

“ There was no name given to it in the note, 
and I thought of ealling it Georgy after my dear 
husband ; for I resolved if I ever had a boy he 
should be called George. But I have another name 
for it; and the widow smiled. 

* George is doubtless a good name; but it is a 
pity if the child has ever been christened its name 
should not be known to you. You are quite sure 
there was nothing in the package of clothing to give 
any clue to his name? Not an article marked !” 

“ This was the wrapper the clothes came in. 
You see itis a piece of buff paper without the 
scratch of a pen in it. ‘This bit of printed music 
paper the caps were wrapped up in! You see the 
* Little 


George's and mine 


tune on it is Marlboro’,’ a favorite of 

And as the hostess spoke she handed the minis- 
ter a leaf of a singing book, on which was the tune 
of * Little Marlboro’,” the name of the tune being 


on the page in large letters. ‘The minister looked at 


you choose, and if you will prefix George to the 
Marlboro’ I have no objections to baptizing him ; 
for he will need the George when he is to much 
grown to make the * Little’ appropriate.” 

** Little Marlboro’ is my fancy, Doctor,” said the 
good Hostess smiling. ‘ ‘There it is on the paper 
and it seems somehow to belong to him.” 

* Well, then I will humor you, Mrs. Darwell. 
Bring the babe to church next Sunday and I will 
christen him * Little Marlboro’.” 

The next Sunday “ Little Marlboro’ ” I was 
christened, not a little to the amusement and sur- 
prise of the congregation, who thought doubtless 
that my name was quite as out of the common way 
as was ny Inysterious appearance m the * best 
bed” of the Inn kept by the worthy Dame. 

lo be Continued 
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DIFFICULTIES OF LIFE, 
A ruunper cloud looks dark and terrifie at a 
distance, but when it approaches near, it assumes 
a lighter appearance and passes off, leaving the 
heavens calm and delightful. ‘Thus it is with the 
life. 


large and formidable. 


difficulties of Seen at a distance they are 
It seems impossible to sur- 
mount them, Wath faith and courage we press on, 
with a ste ady eye and a strong heart, and what 
appeared like mountains before, have dwindled to 
mole-hills. Now prosperity attends our st ps and 
every thing looks bright and inviting before us. 
There are those who are forever looking for and 
expecting some lon or other obstacle in their paths, 
and when they fail to discover some monstrous, 
black, hideous thing, their disordered imaginations 
are not slow to manufacture something terrible. 
Such characters you will find plodding their way 


in darkness and sorrow, scarcely doing cnough 


resolution you work is half accomplished. Suecess 
will follow in your track 
—— 4) 6 Ct 
A GOOD CHARACTER. 

A coop character is toa young man, what a 
firm foundation is to the artist who proposes to 
erect a building on it; he can build with safety, 
and all behold it will have cofidence in its solidity , 
a helping hand will never be wanted—but let ‘és 
single part of this be defective, and you go at hazard, 
amidst doubting and distrust, and ten to one it will 
tumble down at last, and mingle all that was built 
on itinruin. Without a good character, poverty is 
a curse—with if, itis seareely an evil, HH ippin 38 

not All 


that is bright in hope of youth, all that is calm and 


cannot exist where a wood character is 


blissful in the sober scenes of life, all that is soothing 


in the vale of years, centres in, and is derived from 
a good character. ‘Therefore acquire this as the 
first and most valuable. 
a7) @ Cet 
GOOD—FIRST RATE. 
AN incident occurred some time ago on board a 


pride 


steamboat, illustrative of the 
the 


excruciatingly polite of the 


ridiculous and 


fashionable, and the 


world. \t 


lady sat down to the table with something of the 


affectation of would be 


SUP pre rea 


flourish and toss of the head, « <pressive of her 
consequence and her utter conten pt ofall on board. 
An honest, queer looking, but) genteel young man 


seated himself opposite, mood 


ind not being un the 
of waiting long, helped himself to a piece of bread, 
and with his own knife also took a piece of butter 


The Lady?’ 


bridled up and showed by her manner that 


to keep it company. immediately 
Ssome- 
thing unusual had occurred. 


‘* Waitha !” 


buttah, that rude man has had his knife in it!” 


said she, “* waitha, take away that 


She was obeyed and the butter vanished to her 
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it a moment and then in the face of Dame Darwell 


§ and said, 


daily to keep the breath of life in their bodies. Ask 


them, why don’t you go ahead and do something ’— 


great relief. ‘The poor fellow blushed to his hi 
collar, and felt sufliciently embarrassed. Before 





co. rth 























0 . . 
> the supper was over, his politeness and laudable 


desire to retrieve his error, prompted him to pass 
the lady a plate of dried beef, nicely cut up. She 
reached out her hand very politely and took some 
on her plate with her fingers. Jonathan instantly 
started up, and witha loud voice cried out— 

“ Waiter! waiter! take away this smoked beef, 
that rade woman has had her fingers in it !” 

It was now her turn to blush. She was fairly 
done. 

— 5) 6 Casto — 
ANECDOTE OF HAYDN. 

Tue great musician, Haydn, was the son of a 
wheelwright. lis father used to play on the harp, 
and on holidays, his mother would sing while he 
played; and whenever the little boy heard this 
music, he would get two pieces of wood, like a 
violin and the bow that plays on it, and he would 
seem to be playing to his mother’s singing ; and as 
long as he lived, Haydn loved to play the airs his 
mother then sung. 

It happened that a relation of his parents, who 
was a schoolmaster, came to see them, and think. 
ing the child clever, he offered to bring him up, 


When Haydn 


was at school, he found a tambourine, and played 


and his parents accepted the offer. 


on it a tune so surprising, that everybody in the 
house came to listen to it. 

Ife was afterwards taught to sing; and a per- 
son who understood good music well, coming to 
hear him was so pleased with him, that he emptied 
a plate of cherries into his pocket. 

Such was the beginning of this famous man, 
who composed many of the beautiful tunes with 
wluch we are all familiar. 


= — 
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SADNESS. 

Tiere is a mysterious feeling that frequently 
passes like a cloud over the spirits. It conn Ssupon 
bustle of life, to the 


calin and silent retreats of 


the soul in the busy 


the 


social 
circle, in 
Its 
the 


flitting of a singk 


solitude. 


powers are alike supreme over the weak and 


iron-hearted. At one time it is caused by the 
thought A 


sound will come booming over the ocean of memory, 


across the mind. 


gloomy and solemn as the death knell, overshad- 
owing all the bright hopes and sunny feelings of 
the heart. Who can desire it, and yet who has not 
felt its bewildering influence’? Stillit is a delicious 
sort of sorrow ; and like a cloud dimming the sun- 
shine on the river, although causing a momentary 
shade of gloom, it enhances the beauty of re- 
turning briglitness. 
4855 © Css — 
SPOONS! SPOONS !! 

A retitow had been arraigned before the police 

The 


were found upon the culprit, and there was no use 


for stealing a set of silver spoons. articles 


in attempting to deny the charge. Lawyer G. was 
appli d to by the prisoncr as Counss l, and see no 
escape for his client, except on the plea of insanity 
or wioey, he instructed the fellow to put on as siily 
a look as possible, and when any question was put 
to him, to utter in a drawling manner, and with as 
idiotic ane Xpression as possible , the word *’ Spoons ” 
If suecessful, the fee was to be S20. 

‘The Court proceeded to trial; the charge was 


read, and the question put to the prisoner; * Guilty 


or not guilty 
“ Spoons !” ejaculated the culprit 
The Court put several questions to him, but 


RURAL REPOSITORY. 


” 


** Spoons! Spoons! !” was all the answer that it 
could elicit. 

‘ The fellow is a fool,” said the judge, ‘ let him 
go about his business.” 

The prisoner left the room, and the lawyer fol- 
lowed close in his wake, and when they had got 
into the hall, the councellor tapped his client on 
the shoulder, saying : 

* Now, my good fellow, that twenty dollars.” 

} ‘The rogue, looking the lawyer full in the face, 
} and putting on a grotesque and silly expression, 
; and winking with his eye, exclaimed; ‘ Spoons !” 
and then made tracks. 
—o42) @ Cis — 
DIVISION OF LABOR. 

A CERTAIN preacher was holding forth to a some- 
what wearied congregation, when he “ lifted up 
his eyes” to the gallery, and beheld a youngster 
pelting the people below with chestnuts. Dominie 

was about to administer, a sharp and stingent 
reprimand for this flagrant act of impiety and dis- 
respect; but the youth, anticipating him, bawled 
out at the top of his yoice— 

* You mind your preaching daddy, and I’// keep 
‘em awake !” 

The scene that ensued may be safely left to the 
imagination. 

— 020 6 Osteo — 
SCENE IN A SCHOOL ROOM. 

** First class in* Philosophy, come up. Well 
Ichabod, what are the properties of heat?” 

* The properties of heat, are to bake bread, bile 
water, cook eggs and”— 

** Stop—next. What is the properties of heat?” 
“The properties of heat is to warm your toes, 
when they gets cold, by holding ’em to the fire and 
so forth.” 

** Next. What are the properties of heat Solon ? 
“ The chief properties of heat is that it expands 


cold contracts them. 


’ 


bodies, while 


** Very good, Solon. Can yougive an exampk 


* Yes sir. In summer, when it is hot, the day 


is long ; in winter, when it ts cold, it gets to be 
very short.” 

‘Go to head, Solon, boys take your seats ” 
and the learned pedagogue was lost in wonder, that 
so familiar an instance of illustration should have 
escaped his philosophic mind. 

—$— 2) 6 Ot = 

Beaurivcu. Tuoucurs.—There is in words, when 
rightly put together, something touchingly beautiful. 
They have an impression that can never be effaced. 
We have read again and again, till it is familiar to 
us as the face of a friend the following precious 
morceau, and yet, every time we see it ‘tis fresh and 
beautiful asever. ‘lhe author we know not, but he 
deserves to be immortalized for this alone : 


low beautiful it falls 





From human lips that blessed word FORGIVE 
Forgiven ‘tis the attribute of God— 
The sound wh h openeth he wel renews again 
(on Earth lost Eden's faded bloom, and flings 
I! ype's h leyou halo o’erthe waste of life. 
Uhrice happy he whose heart has been so schooled 
Inthe meck lessons of humanity, 
That he can give tt utterance it imparts 
Celestin] grandeur to the human soul 
And: seth man an angel.” 
—— =) ¢ Cao — 


A Business Man.—An apothecary at Boston, a 


few yeurs since, who was very peculiar in his 


notions, and re markably attentive to his business 
had the At the 


ot bur il, he place a the following lab l on hus shop 


’ 


misfortune to lose his wif hour 


door :—** Gone from home tothe funeral of my wile. 


Be back in half an 


oul 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1845. 


GRAHAM'S MAGAZINE, ) ., 


We have received the October number of this Magazine, 
which is fully equal to any of the preceding numbers. It 
contains two steel engravings—* The Mannitarri Warrior in 


Dog Dance Costume,’ and “* The Deserter,”’ besides a por 
trait of Robert Morris, Esq. one of the contributors to the Mag 
azine. ‘The number before us, contains articles from the pen of 
the Hon. J. K. Paulding, Henry W. Herbert, Alfred B. Street, : 
Charles J. Peterson, and a host of others, among the female 
list of whom we notice the names of Frances 8. Osgood, Mrs. 


Caroline Il. Butler, &c. &c. 


tributors, we think must ensure for it a rapidly 


The names of its regular con 
increasing 
circulation, and its enterprising proprietor leaves nothing 

undone that can tend to render it more worthy of the patron- ) 


age of the public. 
— 0985 6 Oxo — ; 
THE COLUMBIAN MAGAZINE, | 


Tue October number of this “ The Columbian,” is also 


before us. It contains, a most beautiful mezzotint engraving 
of * Daniel in the Lion's Den,” anda line engraving of * The 
British surrendering their arms to Gen. Washington, after their 
Plate. 


mutter is excellent, and we cannot but think that the * Colum : 


defeat at Yorktown,” and a Fashion The reading 
bian” is ina fair way of competing successfully with its Phila ) 


Israe! Post, Publisher, 140 Nassau St. N.Y. 
—- I) 6 Cao —— 
Xr BINDING. £% 


ck Iphia rivals. 


Subscribers who wish any volumes of the Repository bound, 
will probably find it to their advantage to send them to the 


publisher to have them done, and if a few numbers are missing 


they will be supplied, by so doing gratis. They can also in 
a great many instances be exchunged immediately for bound 
ones, and save the inconvenience of waiting or sending for } 
them. 
—*0 ¢ Co 
ttore Containi Yomitts re 
Letters Containing Remittances, 
Ree red at this Offer ending We nesday la t, deducting the 
amount of post re paid, 

J. &. P. Livingston, N. ¥. 81,00; Mrs. J. Ru bury, Pa 
&1,00; P.M. South Dover, N.Y. $5,00; J. 1S. Sheldon, 
Vt. $1.00: GHB. East Brattleboro’, Vt. $5.00; Miss R. BLS 
Preston Hollow, N. Y. 81,00; E. R. W. Saganaw, Mich 
&3.00; D. L. 8. Keeseville, N.Y. S100; L. R. West Niles 
N.Y. 81,00; Tos. 1. Wallingford, Vt. 85,00; A.M.N. Earl 
ville.N. ¥. 85,00; Mrs. L. G.Chaumont, N.Y.81,00; H.OLB 
Portageville, N. ¥Y. 81,00; M. R. Reed's Corners, N.Y. 83,00 
C.D. H. Tioga Ceutre, N. Y. 85,00; J.T. WD. Athe N. ¥ 
5.00: J. Vo 8. Clawernck, N. Y. 83.75: Mrs. DP. Pawling 
N. Y. $1.00; C. M. Chatham, N. Y. 81,00; J. HJ. Goshen 
N. Y. S100; J. W. D. South Williamston, Ms. 31.00 
W. J. L. Bi ghampto N. ¥. 81.00; J. P. Catskill, N.Y 
$1.00; A. M. Durham, N. Y. 83,00; J. C. J. Nazareth, Pa 
83.00; J. B. J. Fair Play, Wis. Ter. 81.00; ©. R. Moriah, 
N. ¥. 83.00; J. M. Aera, N. Y. 83,00; W. EL. M. Cedarville, 
N.Y. 810,00; &. B. Eagle, N. ¥. 81,00. 
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In Germantown, on the 31st ult. by the Rev. J. Boyd, Mr 
Russel Stocking, to Miss Lavin: Fritts, both of ted Hook 
At the town of Livingston, Columbia co. on the Sd ust. by 
Darius Peck, Esq Judge of Columbia co. Courts, Mr. William 


H. Cornell, of Clinton, Dutchess co Miss Mary Browning, 
daughter of Jeremiah Browning, of the former place 
At Churchtown, on the 6th inst. by the Rev H. Wheeler, 
Mr. Alfred Row, to Miss Mary Jane Seutt, both of Taghkanw 
In Stoc kport, on the llth inst by Rev. Johu Campbe i, Mr 


lo 


Amos Hudson, to Miss Sarah E. youngest daughter of Jess 
Ackerly Esq. all of Stockport. 

At Chatham 4 Corners, on the 3d inst. by the Rev | ae! 
Porter, Mr. Thomas Hassard Jr. of Pittstield, Mass. to Mis 
Jane Ann Harris, of the former pliee 

In Stockport, by the Rev. H. Townsend, Mr. Elijah Kelly 
to Miss Jenett M. Smith, all of Stoekport 

4 =. 
3 5 
aos noosmp Herr. 
ye | From the ers of Eartt 1 
.~) 

In th ity. on the 23d inst. an infunt daughter of Alexander 
N. Webl 

in the oth inst. Francis, son of Charles Colli in his 4th 
year 

(on the Oth t. WV im son of Win. and Catherine Wal 
aged Jmontl 

Arh the 11th inet ther ‘ ‘ f her fathe 
August ] ! J M " tA I 
Dew | é \ N \ =D 

\t (ree cert : 1; NI } i y\ 

a M Hutt l ve ( 
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Till earth shall hear what minstrelsy, ; I leave thee, father! Eve's bright moon 
Is wafted o'er the skies, ¢ Must now light other feet, 
‘ And of the heart's pure sanctity, With the gathered grapes and the lyre in tune, 
That's breathed in paradise. ? Thy homeward steps to greet ! 
‘ "1 ( 
on hou, in whose voic rless Cc 
( Then sound again the minstrel wire ; vice, to bles thy child, { 
Lay tones of loves e] ( 
Where ere the boon is given, 'y on o deep, ) 
° > 5 , , Whose eye o'’ 1] u ath smile 
nh ae Geno 7 j a @ toe Wake a strain of the seraph lyre, Vhose eye o'er all ny youth hath smiled, 
ao = Vere g* I leave thee! let me weep! / 
: A pattern harp in heaven. 
; , . Fish Jlouse, 1845. ? Mother! I leave thee! On thy breast 
. F ee) @ Oto — Pouring out joy and woe, 
THE FIRE-SIDE CIRCLE, > ; 4 
Ih i N I j eR R , I have found that holy place of rest ( 
) WueEwn loud ronrs the tempest, and fierce drives the storm, WILL YOU SUBSCRIBE ‘ still changeless; yet I go! ( 
And the bleak winds of winter are winged to deform— Lips that have lulled me with your strain, ( 
. BY E.W. RE : . : 

When the snow covers over the once blooming earth, > EK. W. REYNOLDS. Eves that have watched my sle« \— \ 
llow bright are the pleasures around the dear hearth ; ; Goop Sir, look here's“ a rural” sheet, Will earth give love like yours again ? ) 
{ The wild blasts may scatter, the blossoms away, Of Tales and Poetry complete Sweet mother! let me weep! . 

{ . 
, But the fire-side circle, is happy and gay. It is one hundred cents a year, ) 
{ And very cheap ‘tis very clear. : ‘ ' 
( There, fultering age, with snowy locks, is seen, ’ " ' ¢ . The oldest | iferary Paner n the [Inited States ) 
‘ ; > Don't be so simple now, my friend Ane O1GeSt Literary rapel 1M ie UDlied OTaTes. 
t Rehearsing old stories, when lifetime was green ; : : , 
— ' ' Chev! As not this trade to comprehend ! 
{ ere, the pleased eye of boyhood, past glories can see ’ ’ p 
“ I ’ I ’ ’ Why don’t you see Lere’s Anecdote, hI ) 4 r 4 y 
( And infancy sports round its grand-sire’s knee > . y 
( . , And Pictures tuo of noble note, 4 4 r , 
And the fond mother looks, through a smile and a tear, Boshract Nant rr ) } 
‘ ? rinbracing gallant streams of Fun Om Pp ( 2 ( { a PF 
( On the fire-side circle, so precious and dear. , ‘ Ul {, 92 ( : enc ' ¢ QF 
| ) From outlets that have just beeua Ole mw my cin noun ‘ ent, (3, it Ads ( 
j ah) 
\ And there the glad lover, when day tasks are done, Io pour their treasures from the main EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. { 
) May seek by the hearth-stone, his hearts chosen one— Of some most condescending brain! Price $1—Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 

May clasp the fond hand, that ere long is to bind 

St mM rht he cl } 1 + With this fine sheet you sit at home, THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
) Still tighter the chain, that hath bound them in mind, And o'er creation far may roam Literature; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 

é “ation ne on ° . eae > “ 
) And greet the bright smile, that no cares ever dim, ; 'f And Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
{ That alters then Mieka china ten bien rom nies stretch Piigh in air, Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Poetry, &c. 
( . aan To Italy's low plains and fair! The first Numberofthe Jwenty-Second Volumeotthe RuRAt ) 
. } ‘ ( r ’ 
} 7 2 . anunrne tart = demees Saturd 7 |. f So, 
f And there the lone traveler, far over the main From tropic sun to polar snow vate + my will be issued on Saturday the 13th of Sep 
) tember, 1845 
Comes back to his fondly-loved circle again— And look rall the world below he character and design of the Rural Repository being so 
} Like a dove to its ark, from the ocean's rude breast, Talk with Europe's famous sages, generally known, it would seem almost supertluous to offer any } 
; . thine fusthar: tut. we are induced te sub ‘ . lie 
He flies to that haven of comfort and rest View the deeds of early ages ! * o turtl we nre induced te ubmit to the pul lie. 
wo paragraphs containing condense tracts from notices o 
lle no longer hears the sea’s solemn roar , t,o where war and battle rages t s ? x nag * ' ae sy mek gy Sent ta 
| y a olemn ar, in the Repository, published in vari us Journals, throughout 
{ For the fire-side circle, hath claimed him once more ‘ \!l upon these “ rural” pages ! the United States, in the room of praising ourselves as some 
What sav now 7 ’ you pons are under the necessity of doing 
{ The play-ground for children that sport in their mirth, A doll sz ; ‘ * The * Rural Repository’ is a neat and elegant semi-month 
{ “he ee oe ae . ‘ rin good current money ly Periodical, published in the City of Lludson, Columbia Co, 
he happiest place for old age, upon earth ' " 
{ ba : : sgh And make your“ rural” home look gay ( N.Y. and which we believe ts the oldest literary paper in the 
} The home of the father, the mother’s fond shrine , == I iStat hil ' ! 
: , With a “ rural” paper every day nited States: and while it has made no very great pretensions 
\ The sailor’s retreat, as he quits the blue brine Cul , ‘ ” ; -_— to public taver, itis far better than those publications who 
‘ uba, . gany d : Leet inne amd lesa de elais : nag ; 
t The most sacred altar, devotion uprears, . gril vecaper 7 ageemeat a al ee a mo 7 - 
‘ ; . — +O O Cis —s the thuetuations of the wor amd the ups and downs of the 
Is the fire-side circle, time closer endeurs N. W. , , periodical pre for nearly a score “years this little miscellany 
) East Clarendon, bt. 1045. ‘ _— i ye has pursued * the ey ter rot ve vwny,’ seuttering its sweets 
( 
} - - ? POETICAL SUPERSCRIPTION around, and inereasing in interest and popularity, and our 
— ~< oe se ait \ . rey 
) —_— , readers will, of course, inter, that uf had no merit it would 
/ I Ru Repository. ) Paper u s recently left at the Post Office in this city, diret have shuffled off this morta: cou * long time ago.’ 
} . t is follows “It is devoted to Polite Literature, and no where in the 
. . > Dp * 2 . ? : | 
) THE HARP. 5 To RB is - United States, is it excelled for neatness of typographical exe 
} 0 Bristol town | tuin would go, attnn a ada me Nap Wh per eens \ » 
BY ELIZABETH ST. JOUN aay OF i Spgenyeente One eer ase —— 
In county of Ontaz specimen of letter-pr printing it stands without a rival, and 
TuERE isa lyre, a heavenly lyre, To seek @ friend of coodiy fame it may be said. in truth. tol ispecimen of the rt presers 
} . “ , llarts.’ It t! 1 , 
ne a ail > native of all arts It has outlive nanyva flaunting city rival, 
) u the northern sku Miss .7. M. S****** ‘ ame - ; : 
( Wiis heen. eal li mi is her nan ‘Mirrors.’ and * Ge d ‘Caskets eaudy as butterflies, 
s hung, and deep-toned winds inspire Did | but dare, inside I'd tell nd about as long lives and now if the * Repository’ does 
Its evening symphonies, That Dim alive and also well not outs! e the lust novelti ity irvive them, and charm 
many na render after their tith ire forgotten Its columns are 
ha >a ras , ® ’ ~~ * . 
Not trel voice has ever sung ! : . iP. with iG dwit tilled with agreeable and interest ru ellany, wellenteula 
} Or taned the harn divine Have been to see me—sure as lift ted to interest and instruct the young of both sexes: and the 
} . That Marshall, too, goes round and preaches good taste and discrimination of its editor ts evinced, in the 
) Nor fancy’s fitful ear has strung, { reais ' . - I , total exclusion of those long and pomtiless productions which 
) Such melodies as thine ales out his doctrine teaches lumber up the eolun ofthe * mammoth’ sheets of New-York 
) a } Procla ing that this wicked world ind Philadelphia In short. we know of no Journal of similar 
lis hung above the voiceless air Shall be into oblivion hurled ch cter, better calculated to cheer and enliven the family 
. NT ae : circle 
) In fields of azure blue, And Miller's Saints in robes shall fly, oA TA? GAR - - 
Echoing all its musings there To meet tl A ) ; ; a Nj os 
} wl t musing e, om the ransomed in the sky ~ at Wa 
And changeless pure and true, 5 But Uncle Sam would burst with rage THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
- 4 eveite an. mavain eaten other Saturday, i the Qluarto form, contaming twenty six 
} Art thou, embk m ofthe sky, af Dehowie weit a we numbers of eight 7 ench, with title pave and index to 
- m t use you lson mh . ' ves : : 
\ Lod of Miction cone So pray excuse your Hudson friend, the volume, making in the w! 2 pages. It will also be 
The sparkling armie trung on high She's tray yours, Ca tane shal end CRSENEE Win CRON engraving ind consequontty 
Thy tht yee ?, - ee Hudson, September, 45 oe ve one of the neatest, cheapest, and best literary papers 
\ iril g tones prolot in the country 
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Till the high ircades of le ri o ni eZ E R M S . 
ee ae me THE BRIDE'S FAREWELL OXE DOLLAR , W 
ate ‘per annun mmrar hyanadrance e 


In one strong powerful swell 


on BY MRS. HEMANS have a few copies of the Lith, 2th, 13th, LOth, 17th, Leth, 19th, 
The starry voices join and sing ) 
. ’ WW tol bid Anh, and 2ist volume and any one sending for the 22d vol 
A is I ne Y ase ween f th ‘ 
‘ The fascinati g& sy ] i . oc © leave evi ume. can have as many ¢ yes of either of these volumes as 
} , VW hose clusters o'er me bend 7? they wish at the me rate Those who send &5 or &7, fora 
In uni vilbbrat t re ' ! . } 
} ibrates the wir ; The myrtle, yet, oh! call it mine club, can have their oice of one of the wove mentioned 
Ort , _ nd ; Volume gratis those who send S10 of 815, their choice of 
ifi strain The flowe | loved to tend ? , 
TY nee ; two; and those wl end S20 and over, their choice of three 
} maty he 3 and thou his aspire Atl thought fall t ve all r 4 ’ ‘ ? vr? 
i ig hi os ir, . . 4 > 
} lo lofty tl es again. I = -_ ‘er me sv q | tbs . | lubs ee . lubs! ee 
‘ " eep 
} . : ! All those who will nd us the following amounts In one re 
Then latent ener will spring I leave my sunny childhood here, mittance, shall receive us stated below, viz 
) That long bas b oe ae Oh! therefore let me weep Pour Copies for 82.00 Twenty FourComes for815.00 
1 ‘ ‘ ] lo lal 
And then the revery w ring 5 leave thee P + . , , Sev } ‘ $2.00) Thirty a Siro 
e ren ce er ,e have played ls ‘ S700 Chirtv-Five do sooo 
An emb! ofthe mind. Through many a jovous hour Fifteen do S100 Forty do Sw) 
ent lo S100 kk S500 
Oh, sing as when t henherde la: W here the silvery green ofthe olive shade Iw y ‘ Is Pitty sins — 
- | ia " a 3 - iy No riptie received for less than one year All 
On Chaldea’s! , . ‘ rung oerthel tand the bower ; - ; - 
| ildea’s lovely plain , the back mmbers furnished to new subscribers during the year 
And lend asthen another r ; Yes! thou di y sur by shore, until the edit out ess otherwise ordered ‘ 
ha Paceienaihl : In song, in prayer : Nar isu ribers with the amount of Subseription to be 
s ngand ioud a rnin, ) ‘ lle , lili! 
7; Sut os le to the publisher 


“A ' , ne WILLIAM B. STODDARD 
i Kind sister! let me weep! Hu n. Columbia Co. N. Y. 1845 
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